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IOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  the  paftoral 
poet,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1729: 
his  parents  (originally  from  Scotland) 
having  removed  thither,  where  his  father 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  wine-cooper 
and  merchant,  in  which  he  was  unfortu- 
nate, and  in  confequence  the  young  poet 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Grammar  School 
at  Drogheda,  and  returned  to  Dublin. 
Having  no  regular  employment,  and  a 
ftrong  paffion  far  "  theatricals,"  he  pro- 
duced at  the  age  of  feventeen  a  drama 
called  "  Love  in  a  mill,"  which  obtained 
him  free  accefs  to  the  theatre,  and  created 
a  difinclination  for  other  purfuits.  His 


\ 


ambition  was  to  "tread  the  ftage,"  for 
which  vocation  he  had  fcarcely  a  fingle 
qualification ;  ungainly  figure,  unmufical 
and  ofFenfive  voice,  and  lack  of  neceffary 
afliirance.  Notwithftanding  thefe  disad- 
vantages he  engaged  with  an  itinerant 
manager  vifiting  England,  and  for  fome 
time  followed  the  profeffion  of  a  ftrolling 
player.  Aware  of  the  imprudent  ftep  he 
had  taken,  pride,  and  a  dread  of  depend- 
ence, prevented  him  returning  to  his 
relatives,  and  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
his  father's  death  he  was  compelled  to 
adhere  to  the  life  he  had  chofen.  The 
company  with  which  he  was  engaged 
performed  at  York,  Newcaftle,  Sunder- 
land, Alnwick,  and  other  places  in  the 
North  of  England.  In  1761  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh,  having  engaged 
with  the  manager  of  the  Canongate 
Theatre,  and  now  furniflied  evidence  of 
his  poetical  ability,  publifhing  succeflively 
"  An  Elegy  on  a  Pile  of  Ruins,"  "  The 


Contemplatift,"  and  "Fortune,"  an  apo- 
logue. Thefe  productions  became  known, 
and,  on  the  invitation  of  a  London  book- 
feller  he  proceeded  thither  with  a  profpeCl 
of  literary  employment,  having  determined 
to  abandon  theatrical  purfuits.  The  book- 
feller  failing,  was  unable  to  carry  out  his 
good  intentions,  and  Cunningham,  after  a 
fliort  flay  in  the  Metropolis,  rejoined  his 
former  company  in  Edinburgh.  The 
manager  (Digges)  appreciating  his  genius, 
treated  him  with  kindnefs  and  refped:, 
and  the  poet  made  fome  return  by  writ- 
ing, as  occafion  required,  prologues  and 
epilogues,  which  were  fpoken  by  the 
manager  and  his  favourite,  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
whofe  beauty  Cunningham  celebrated  by 
making  her  the  heroine  of  fome  of  his 
fliorter  pieces.  From  Edinburgh  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  where  he 
took  up  his  refidencej  and  was  kindly 
received  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He 
ufually  called  it  his  home,  and  by  his 


theatrical  labours  in  the  diftri6l:  and  the 
favourable  fupport  he  received  from  the 
wealthier  claffes,  he  was  enabled  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  a  narrow,  yet  fufficient 
livelihood.  He  wrote  fliort  notices  and 
trifles  in  verfe  for  the  Newcajlle  Chronichy 
and  this  was  remunerated  in  a  kindly  way 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Slack,  the  editor  and 
publiflier,  whofe  houfe  was  open  at  all 
times  to  the  poet  in  his  difficulties.  In 
1766  the  firft  coUedled  edition  of  Cun- 
ninghams poems  was  publifhed  by  fub- 
fcription,  and  printed  by  Slack,  feveral  of 
the  pieces  having  appeared  in  the  New- 
cajlle Chronicle  \  and,  judging  from  the 
refpedtable  number  of  fubfcribers,  mufl: 
have  been  fairly  remunerative.  He  had 
been  advifed  by  his  friends  to  dedicate  the 
work  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  of  Denton;  but 
preferred  infcribing  it  to  David  Garrick, 
then  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  and  the 
poet  in  his  enthufiafm  walked  to  London 
to  prefent  the  volume  in  perfon:  his 


reception  was  humiliating :  Garrick  af- 
fumed  a  cold  and  ftately  air,  infulted  him 
by  behaving  to  him  as  to  a  common 
beggar,  and  gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas, 
adding  "  Players,  fir,  as  well  as  poets,  are 
always  poor."  This  repulfe  from  the 
object  of  his  idolatry,  and  whofe  favour 
he  was  moft  anxious  to  gain,  weighed 
heavily  on  the  poet's  heart,  and  it  is  faid 
that  from  this  time  he  broke  through  all 
moral  reftraint,  indulging  as  freely  in  that 
"Newcallle  Beer"  he  has  fo  fuccefsfuUy 
celebrated  in  verfe,  as  in  Helicon's  har- 
monious ftream.  He  performed  at  various 
provincial  theatres  to  within  three  months 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  New- 
caftle,  the  town  he  always  regarded  as 
his  permanent  refidence,  on  the  i8th 
September,  1773,  at  the  age  of  44. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Slack  caufed  a 
broad,  horizontal  ftone  to  be  placed  over 
his  grave  in  St.  John's  Churchyard,  bear- 
ing the  following  infcription  :— 
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"  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Of  his  excellence 
As  a  Paftoral  Poet 
His  works  will  remain  a  monument 
For  ages 

After  this  temporary  tribute  of  efteem 
Is  in  duft  forgotten. 

He  died  in  Newcaftle,  Sept.  i8,  1773, 
Aged  44. 

Alfo  his  friend  and  affociate, 
ROBERT  CARR, 
Printer. 

He  died  June  4,  1783,  aged  45." 

On  the  upright  Hone  fupport  at  the 
fouth  end  his  friend  Carr  added  :- 

"  He  gathered  the  eflence 

of  fimplicity 

and  rang'd  it 

in  Paftoral  Verfe." 
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Mrs.  Slack  regarded  the  engraved  por- 
trait in  Cooke's  edition  of  the  Britifli 
poets  as  the  bell  rendering  of  his  features, 
and  an  idea  of  his  tall,  Aim,  ungraceful 
figure  may  be  formed  from  the  fketch  by 
Thomas  Bewick,  reproduced  on  the  back 
of  the  title.  The  handkerchief  contained 
a  herring  or  fome  other  fmall  article  of 
food  ;  and,  though  unreprefented,  the 
Bard's  faithful  dog  "  Turk "  generally 
accompanied  him  in  his  rambles.  The 
fpecimens  fele<5led  as  fairly  reprefenting 
our  Poet  are :— 


The  Tenant  Cock  " — "  The  Shepherd s  Clocks 


DAY: 

A  P  AS  TO  RJL. 


« 


•    •  • 


**  Carpe  diem" — Hor. 


I 


MORNING. 
I. 

N  the  barn  the  tenant  cock, 

Clofe  to  partlet  perch'd  on  high, 
Brilkly  crows,  (the  Ihepherd's  clock), 
Jocund  that  the  morning's  nigh. 

II. 


Swiftly  from  the  mountain  s  brow, 
Shadows,  nurs'd  by  night  retire ; 

And  the  peeping  funbeam  now 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  fpire. 

II 


III. 


Philomel  forfakes  the  thorn 

Plaintive  where  (he  prates  at  night : 
And  the  lark  to  meet  the  morn, 

Soars  beyond  the  Ihepherd's  fight. 

IV. 

From  the  low  roof 'd  cottage  ridge, 
See  the  chatt'ring  fwallow  fpring : 

Darting  through  the  one  arch'd  bridge. 
Quick  flie  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

V. 

Now  the  pine  tree's  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gale : 

Kidlings  now  begin  to  crop 
Daifies  in  the  dewy  vale. 

VI. 

From  the  balmy  fweets,  uncloy'd 
(Reftlefs  till  her  talk  be  done), 

Now  the  bufy  bee's  employ'd 
Sipping  dew  before  the  fun. 
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VII. 


Trickling  through  the  crevic  d  rock 
Where  the  limpid  ftream  diftils, 

Sweet  refrefliment  waits  the  flock 
When  'tis  fun-drove  from  the  hills. 

VIII. 

Colin,  for  the  promif 'd  corn 

(Ere  the  harvefl;  hopes  are  ripe) 

Anxious  hears  the  huntsman's  horn 
Boldly  founding,  drown  his  pipe. 

IX, 

Sweet— O  fweet  the  warbling  throng, 
On  the  white,  embloffom'd  fpray : 
•    Nature  s  univerfal  fong 

Echoes  to  the  rifing  day. 


NOON. 


X. 


F 


ERVID  on  the  glittVing  flood 

Now  the  noon-tide  radiance  glows: 
Drooping  o'er  its  infant  bud, 
Not  a  dewdrop's  left  the  rofe. 


XI. 


By  the  brook  the  fliepherd  dines  : 
From  the  fierce  meridian  heat 

Sheltered,  by  the  branching  pines. 
Pendent  o'er  his  graffy  feat. 

XII. 

Now  the  flock  forfakes  the  glade, 

Where,  uncheck'd,  the  funbeams  fall", 

Sxire  to  find  a  pleafing  lhade 
By  the  ivy'd  Abbey  wall. 
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XIII. 


Echo,  in  her  airy  round, 
O'er  the  river,  rock  and  hill 

Cannot  catch  a  fingle  found, 
Save  the  clack  of  yonder  mill. 

XIV. 

Cattle  court  the  zephyrs  bland. 

Where  the  ftreamlet  wanders  cool. 

Or  with  languid  filence  Hand 
Midway  in  the  marlhy  pool. 

XV. 

But  from  mountain,  dell,  or  ftream 
Not  a  flutt'ring  zephyr  fprings, 

Fearful  left  the  noon-tide  beam 
Scorch  its  foft— its  filken  wings. 

XVI. 

Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  ftir — 
Nature's  luU'd— ferene  and  ftill ; 

Quiet  e'en  the  fliepherd's  cur 
Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hill. 
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XVII. 


Languid  is  the  landfcape  round, 
Till  the  frefli  defcending  fliower. 

Grateful  to  the  thirfty  ground, 
Raifes  every  fainting  flower. 

XVIII. 

Now  the  hill— the  hedge— is  green, 
Now  the  warblers'  throats  in  tune 

Blithfome  is  the  verdant  fcene, 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  noon. 


EVENING. 

XIX. 

'ER  the  heath  the  heifer  ftrays 
Free :    (the  furrow'd  talk 
done), 

Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 
Burnifli'd  by  the  fetting  fun. 

XX. 

Now  he  hides  behind  the  hill, 
Sinking  from  a  golden  fky ; 

Can  the  pencil's  mimic  fkill 
Copy  the  refulgent  dye  ? 

XXI. 

Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go, 
(To  the  fmoaking  hamlet  bound) 

Giant-like  their  fliadows  grow, 
Lengthen'd  o'er  the  level  ground. 
^3 


XXII. 


Where  the  rifing  foreft  fpreads 
Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome ; 

To  their  high-built  airy  beds, 
See  the  rookf  returning  home. 

XXIII. 

As  the  lark  with  varied  tune, ' 
Carols  to  the  evening  loud ; 

Mark  the  mild,  refplendent  moon 
Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud. 

XXIV. 

Now  the  hermit  howkt  peeps 
From  the  barn  or  twifted  brake : 

And  the  blue  mill  flowly  creeps. 
Curling  on  the  filver  lake. 

XXV. 

As  the  trout  in  fpeckled  pride, 
Playful  from  its  bofom  fprings  : 

To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide 
Verges  in  fucceffive  rings. 
24 
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XXVI. 


Tripping  through  the  filken  grafs,  ^ 
O'er  the  path-divided  dale, 

Mark  the  rofe  complexion'd  lafs 
With  her  well-pois'd  milking  pail. 

XXVII. 

Linnets  with  unnumber'd  notes, 
And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  two, 

Tuning  fweet  their  mellow  throats, 
Bid  the  fetting  fun  adieu. 


NEWCASTLE  BEER. 


'HEN  Fame  brought  the  news 
of  Great  Britain's  fuccefs, 
And  told  at  Olympus  each 


Gallic  defeat, 
Glad  Mars  fent  by  Mercury  orders  exprefs, 
To  fummon  the  Deities  all  to  a  treat : 
Blithe  Comus  was  plac'd 
To  guide  the  gay  feaft, 
And  freely  declar'd  there  was  choice  of 
good  cheer : 

Yet  vow'd  to  his  thinking 
For  exquifite  drinking 
Their  nedar  was  nothing  to  Newcaftle 
Beer. 


THE  great  God  of  War,  to  encourage  the 
fun, 
And  humour  the  tafte  of  his  whimfical 
gueft. 

Sent  a  meflage  that  moment  to  Moors  for  a  tun 
Of  Stingo,  the  ftouteft,the  brighteft,  the  beft; 

No  Gods— they  all  fwore— 

Regal'd  fo  before, 
With  liquor  fo  lively,  fo  potent,  and  clear ; 

And  each  deified  fellow 

Got  jovially  mellow. 
In  honour,  brave  boys,  of  our  Newcaftle  Beer. 

APOLLO  perceiving  his  talents  refine. 
Repents  he  drank  Helicon  water  fo 
long : 

He  bowed— being  alk'd  by  the  mufical  Nine, 
And  gave  the  gay  board  an  extempore  fong  : 
But  ere  he  began. 
He  toffd  oflF  his  cann  : 
There*s  nought  like  good  liquor  the  fancy  to 
clear : 

Then  fang  with  great  merit, 
The  flavour  and  fpirit, 
His  Godfhip  had  found  in  our  Newcaftle  Beer. 
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'^■W^WAS  Stingo  like  this  made  Alcides  fo 
J[  bold, 

It  brac'd  up  his  nerves  and  enlivened 
his  pow'rs ; 

And  his  myftical  club  that  did  wonders  of  old, 
Was  nothing,  my  lads,  but  fuch  liquor  as  ours. 

The  horrible  crew 

That  Hercules  flew. 
Were  Poverty— Calumny— Trouble,  and  Fear ; 

Such  a  club  would  you  borrow, 

To  drive  away  forrow, 
Apply  for  a  Jorum  of  Newcaftle  Beer. 

YE  youngfliers,  fo  diffident,  languid  and 
pale. 
Whom  love,  like  the  colic  fo  rudely 
infefts  ; 

Take  a  cordial  of  this — 'twill  probatum  prevail, 
And  drive  the  cur  Cupid  away  from  your 
breafts  : 

Dull  whining  defpife, 
Grow  rofy  and  wife. 
No  longer  the  jeft  of  good  fellows  appear ; 
Bid  adieu  to  your  folly, 
Get  drunk  and  be  jolly. 
And  fmoke  o'er  a  tankard  of  Newcaflle  Beer, 
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YE  fanciful  folk  for  whom  Phyfic  pre- 
fcribes, 
Whom  bolus  and  potion  have  har- 
aff  d  to  death  ! 
Ye  wretches  whom  Law  and  her  ill-looking 
tribes, 

Have  hunted  about  till  you're  quite  out 
of  breath ! 

Here's  fhelter  and  eafe, 
No  craving  for  fees, 
No  danger— no  do6i:or— no  bailiff  is  near ! 
Your  fpirits  this  raifes. 
It  cures  your  difeafes — 
There's  freedom  and  health  in  our  Newcaftle 
Beer. 


Come  you  not 

fiom 

Newcastle^ 


